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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 
1 itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
|| ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
|| and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
| true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 

management of the subject, not only the Prssipent oF 
|| THE Untrep Srares, but the CommANDER OF THE Army, 
| HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
| CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .~. . . From the instant 


|| that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 


CiviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 


| of Concress extend to interference with the institution of 


slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN wich fr CAN BE INTERFERED 
witn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 


i stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 


& foreign power, . . . It isa war power. TI say it isa *.. 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cy on the war, and MUST CARRY tr ox, ac- 
| CORDING TO TRE LAws OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


|| an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 


tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martia] 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
| eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. Apams, 

















ay, LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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a rT AND FILE 

“rpRIT SMITH TO THE RANK 

a OF THE DEMOCRATIO PARTY. 

PETERBORO, October 20th, 1864. 

+, he Masses of the Democratic Party: 

“thave faith that you will hear me—Ist, because I 
; - sid man, and past being suspected of seeking 

oT 1 litical advantage ; 2d, because being no 

re { having never belonged to the Demo- 






artisan. ane 
veatic, Whig nor popes do 
wy the charge of seeking party objects. : y 
. You, like all multitudes of men, love justice an 
ee Nevertheless, this does not as- 
approaching election, you will 
for trained as you are to implicit 
jers of your party, there is but 
~moch reason to fear that you will follow them 
too - ~ . . 
sen now, When to follow them is to be their instru- 


gents in outraging righteousness, and ruining your 


sve your country. 

are me that, in the 
.» faithful to either; 
oofidence in the leat 


es breasts of politicians where ambition, the 
reed of gain, and the lust of place and vower have 
swally so much play, justice and patriotism are apt 
» iweome weak. But in the breasts of your politi- 
’) leaders, these virtues seem to have become abso- 
iwely extinct. Step by step they have gone on, 
soarting and conceding tothe Slave Power, until at 
lyst they are so debauched as to be no longer capa- 
ble of withholding anything from its claims. When 
the South, at the instigation of that Power, broke 
out in this rebellion against a nation which had 
done ber no harm, save the harm of weakly and 
wickedly indulging her and succumbing to her, 
these leaders were as yet able to make, or at least 


eal leat 


Republican Party, 1 am not liable | 





seem to make, some resistance. But now they 
lave got so far along in the way of evil as distinctly to 
uke the side of the rebellion ; asopenly and shame- 
lesly to join the rebels, and employ every art to in- 
duce you also to join them. 

For proof that your leaders have gone over to the 
nemy, I refer not to the obvious fact that they are 
it work with him to defame, embarrass and destroy 
wr Government ; to the obvious fact that the spirit 
f the Democratic Press in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and elsewhere is one with the spirit of the 
Southern Press; to the obvious fact that your 
kaders rejoice with the South in her successes, and 
wrrow with her in her defeats; to the obvious fact 
that, whilst the South shoots and starves our 
widiers, your leaders, in denouncing the Drafts, and 
in various other ways, hinder the replenishing ot 
our wasted armies; and by impeaching the credit 
and cheapening the bonds of the Government, en- 
feeble its prosecution of the war; nor to the ob- 
viows fact that they are equally intent with the 
South on upholding siavery, which is the one cause 
of the rebellion. Nor have I reference to the obvi 

i fact that the South identifies the cause of the 
Democratic Party with her own cause, and that 
hilt she looks to our coming election as fraught 
mth triumph or ruin to her rebellion, she also re- 
uirds her own fortune as decisive of the fate of that 
tarty. Says the Charleston Courier, “* Our success 
® tattle insures the success of McClellan. Our 
alure will inevitably lead to his defeat.” 

But there is evidence far more conclusive than 
uy or all of this which I have cited, that the leaders 
your Party have identified themselves with the 
Rebellion. God grant that they may not succeed 
nWdentitying you also with it! Go with me to the 
Cacago Convention. . Look at the platform which 
f duut, or rather which it adopted—for it was 
povably mainly built on the British side of the 
ra, if not indeed in Richmond, It says 

‘ung against the South. It abounds in com- 
Paiots of the North. It is at peace with the South, 
idatwar with the North. It pronounces the war 
o our part a failure—and this, too, when the South 
* reduced to far less than half the territory she 
gaa the rebellion with, and our final success 
*ems so near at hand. -It calls for the stopping of 
“war. Buta poorer time is it to stop than “ to 
at horses when crossing the stream.” More is 
St danger that they will be swept down stream. 
cy the war now is to forego the object of the 
ao deliverance of the nation from threat- 
— To stop it now is to lose all the blood 
“ a it has cost. ‘To stop it now is to make 
ia unrecompensed the bereavements 
fe tslations which tens of thousands of our 
aman suffered from it. And for what end 
ay . war be stopped now, but to abandon it, 
ite eave the rebellion totriamph? Is it said 
= pportunity will thus be afforded for the calm 
mort ise consideration of the questions between 
Thay South ? But there are no questions 
fh ee and there can be none until the | 

- Until then, she has | 















Ptr laid down her arms. 
be “Uti heard, and we have no right to hear | 
pad eins en, neither party has the right to pro- | 
ions —— of peace. The South took up arms | 
tities use. She must lay them down without 

® Until then, any negotiations with her 


“then : - +s 
Pradee quast negotiations as our excellent 
~~. Has, in the weakness of his goodness, 


cane, 
tig jane ould be at the expense of dishon- 
reine of and compromising the dignity and 
rs told paeanelity, Gen. McClellan thinks 
tid 10 recy xhaust all the resources of statesman- 
Rlhine fy, re peace.” But, until peace, there is 
hy, "statesmanship to act on. Until then, it 
By inmesd og ie instead of statesmanship—fight- 
tes ill « egotiation. Afterward many ques- 
inate in the province of statesmanship, 
® teat them . our Government will be disposed 
MY alo, all justly, and, where need be, gener- 
Syl 
beteeen oe “4 some, that there is one question 
* at wap zr and the South, even whilst they 
thing ni ith each other. It is that of ex- 
x sate Bat I do not see that even 
%Y, reither room for a question. By the laws of 
vent to af ty, tO the war can be required to 
an exchange of prisoners. Each may 
th does, ac to the end of the war. If the 
0 highly gn "ea8ONs, value her black prison- 
Ye men i ‘0 consent to exchange them for her 
"tt ty wo red hands, so be it, and we have no 
Bited an — If she consents to however 
Rtg 7 ange of prisoners, b¥ack or white, we 
he * rsa, and for bumanity’s sake to rejoice. 
me of prisoners is another sub- 
wed, nor on hich ; ich this should not be compli- 
Which it should in the slightest degree 
If the South shall abuse any 
what is wo “ ‘nstance, she shall starve or 
jay Yee "sg sink them in slavery—it is 
Sot retaliati 2 (© decide what shall be the re- 
&, 28 nothin ne the outrage. All this, howev- 
Bat to 12 Odo with the exchange of prisoners. 


a Prvoners—if, fy 


aking wan from this digression. We were 
we Thich ave Chicago Platform. One of the 
to 


ht e Cony . ° ° . 
Dut & ention did, after adopting it, 
“tly Sted =” A, Pendleton upon it. Pre a. 
aig ‘t is he. Vallandigham himself 





more so. From the first, Pendleton 


has been openly on the side of the rebels. On the 
floor of Congress in January, 1861, when several 
States had already seceded, he denied our right to 
compel the return of a seceding State. 
with this denial, his subsequent votes have been 
against condemning the rebellion, and against pro- 
viding means for carrying on the war to suppress it. 
This is the rebel, whom your leaders would have 
you try to make Vice President! Can you try it 
without becoming rebels yourselves? He is the 
exponent of the Chicago Platform. In the light of 
his speeches and votes, whatever is obscure or doubt- 
ful in that Platform becomes clear and certain. 
Can you consent tocommit the Democratic Party to 
a Platform so entirely in the interest of the Rebel- 
lion ? 

You perhaps wonder that I have omitted to men- 
tion the nomination of McClellan. But I was de- 
scribing and illustrating the Chicago Platform: and 


his nomination has nothing to do with that Peace | 


Platform. His name was chosen, not to represent 
the Platform, but as the bait for catching the votes 
of War Democrats. It was a trick—as mere a trick 
as the Baltimore Convention would have been guil- 
ty of, had it baited for Peace votes by putting a non- 


resistant Quaker on its thorough War Platform. 1) will not have one-third of the population we shall 
grant that the nomination of McClellan was a very | then have. 
For whilst, on the one hand, his count her Colonies. 


cunning trick. t 
having had a part in the war would commend him 
to the votes of War Democrats, that part, on the | 


other hand, was so equivocal, so tender and advan- | would it be were they not her Colonies. 


tageous to the enemy, as not to deter Peace Demo- | 
crats from voting for him. 

And, now, what are the arguments which the | 
leaders of the Democratic party, its orators and | 
presses, employ to bring you to abandon the cause 
of your country, and to identify yourselves with the 
rebels? Only two which they greatly rely on, or 
which it is worth while for me to notice. ‘The first 
is, the perversion of the war from the putting down | 
of the rebellion to the putting down of slavery. 
The second is, the cost of carrying on the war—the 
cost in money and the cost in life. 

ist. I do not deny that one-idea Abolitionists de- | 
sired the perversion. But I do deny that their de- | 
sire was gratified. From first to last, the Govern- | 
ment has withstood all the clamor and all the influ- 
ence for the perversion. 

The leading doctrine of that admirabie letter of 
August 22d, 1862, from President Lincoln to Hor- 
ace Greeley, in which he shows his clear understand- 
ing of the limitations upon his military power, is, 
that he would emancipate slaves no farther than he 
saw it to be a necessity for saving his country. 
Surely, this doctrine does not justify the charge of 
perverting the war. 

The President’s Proclamation of September 22d, 
1862, sets out with the declaration, “ that hereafter, 
as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the ob- | 
ject of practically restoring the Constitutional rela- 
tion,” &c. No perversion of the war in this decla- | 
ration. But this Proclamation contains a threat of | 
Emancipation! Yes; but then that is to be fulfill- 
ed only in case the rebels refuse to lay down their 
arms. Does such a threat pervert the war? So 
far from it, it is in the very line of the original and 
legitimate war. His Proclamation of January Ist, 
1863, does, so far as it can, fulfil this threat. Did the 
fulfillment pervert the war? Oh ne! It weak- 
ened the foe, and strengthened ourselves. It gave 
us new means for carrying on the war against him ; 
and, like all our previous means for carrying it on, 
they have been faithfully used to that one end. 

But your leaders tell you that the war has beep 

erverted by bringing black men into the army. 
l doubt not that many of these black men are in- 
spired with the hope that the putting down of the 
rebellion will be putting down slavery. All the 
fiercer, therefore, will they fight to put down the re- 
bellion. Hence no perversion of the war need be 
feared at their hands; and so far from encouraging 
the cry of perversion, we should be thankful that 
scores of thousands of these brave and stalwart black 
men are found willing to help us release our country 
from the bloody grasp of rebels. Thankful should we 
be to these defenders of our homes, that they save us 
from the necessity of defending them ourselves. A 
hundred thousand black soldiers save fifty thousand 
Unionists and fifty thousand Democrats from being 
soldiers. Ido not deny that it is a great trial to 
the Southern chivalry, with whom your leaders so 
tenderly sympathize, to have to fight with negroes. 
I do not deny that it must be very humiliating and 
exasperating to Southern gentlemen to find them- 
selves confronted on the battle-field by their former 
slaves. Bat, before taking up arms to destroy the 
best form of government the world ever saw, and 
to dismember a nation that had never done them 
the least harm, they should have foreseen that, sooner 
than consent to perish under their parricidal blows, 
we would summon to our aid red and black as well | 
as white men. Much and basely as we had, in the 

ast, studied to please the slavebolders, they should 
Cae foreseen that when the alternative before us | 
was to save their pride or save our country, we 
could not long hesitate which to choose. 

2d. The other argument of your leaders why 
you should abandon the war and join the rebels is, | 
as I have said, the cost of carrying on the war. I 
admit the cost is great. Still, is it not better for us | 
to go through with the war, and to reach final vic- 
tory as we can do in a few months; and as a united 
North, uncursed with disloyal demagogues and dis- 
loyal Generals, could have done more than two 
years ago? In that case, we should have but our 
own debt to pay; and no small share of that we | 
should be enabled to pay from confiscation of the 
estates of the wealthy men involved in the rebellion. 
The possessions of the poor we would be too pitiful 
and generous to molest. But in the event of the 
success of the Democratic Party at the coming elec- 
tion, and of the consequent immediate stopping of 
the war, or in other words, of the abandonment of 
the war, or in still other words, of the success of the 
rebellion, the doctrines of State Sovereignty and 
State Secession would be triumphant. Then the 
whole Democratic Party would declare with George 
H. Pendleton, that our Government has no right to 
coerce seceded States; and then it would also de- 
clare that we are equitably bound to pay those 
States all the expense we have put them to in re- 
sisting our unconstitutional coercion. Thus, by giv- 
ing up the war we should, instead of staying the in- 
crease of our debt, double it; and instead of our 
getting remuneration from the South, she would 
get remuneration from the North. 

As to life.—we would, it is true, stay the loss of 
it by stopping the war. But the war stopped now, 
or at any time before the rebellion is subdued, 
would —, break out afresh, and lead to a sacri- 
fice of life many fold greater than would be necessary 
to prosecute it to a decisive result from our present 
vantage-ground. = it 

1 am, however, willing to argue this point on this 
low ground only. I hold that we must, at whatever 














rry on the war to final victory or final de- 
feat. "Te ef a case where we have no option, and no 
right to stop to count the cost. We must persevere 
until we have subdued the rebellion, or been sub- 


Iu harmony | 


| reasonable and shameless as for remaining drunkards 


| aghast at the culminating wickedness of their Party, 


,men and money and credit shall all fail us. Infi- 
| nitely honorable would it be for our nation to ex- 
| haust herself, and perish, in her struggle to crush 
this most infernal of all rebellions. But infamous 
| to the last degree and forever would she be, were 
| she to consent to prolong her life by a compromise 
| with the guiltiest of rebels, and by recognizing 
| their nationality along side of her own. Qur na- 
tion can afford to die an honorable death, but she 
| cannot afford to live a dishonorable life. 
| Your leaders say that we cannot pay our present 
}debt. The mineral wealth of the country is suffi- 
| cient to pay itin thirty years. Our gold and silver 
| mines will yield the present year more than a hun- 
| dred millions of dollars. By the time we shall have 
| reached the fourth or fifth year of peace, they will 
j yield double this sam, Scarcely less will be the 
| yield of our iron, copper, lead, tin, quicksilver, salt 
and goal. 

Your leaders seek to alarm you by telling you 
) that rich England groans under a debt scarcely 
| twice as large as our own. How idle to compare 
| England's productiveness with our own !—little 
| England with this nation, which stretches from sea 
to sea—little England, that, half a century hence, 


Of course, I am not taking into the ac- 
These gratify her pride and 
ambition; but they do little toward helping her 
pay debts. Is her trade with them lucrative? So 


And to make our prospect the more gloomy and 
despairing, your leaders dwell on our Town and 
County Bounty-money burdens. But, so far from 
regarding as burdens the bounties we give those who 
arm themselves for our defence, we should rejoice in 
their wealth-distributing and wealth-equalizing of- 
fice. They take from those who have, to give to 
those who have not, and to those, too, whose patriotic 
and perilous services cannot be overpaid. What 
right-minded person does not rejoice when seeing 
those bounty moneys procure home for families who 
never before had homes ?—and when seeing these 
families lifted up for the first time to a comfortable 
grade of living? Your leaders speak of the aggre- 
gate of those bounty moneys as so much that the na- 
tion has parted with and lost. But it is still in the 
nation, to help pay her debts with; and, what is 
more, it is in hands where it does far greater good 
than it did before. Th this connection, let me add | 
that a very considerable share of the great debt 
which the Government owes is for profits which have 
been realized in the contracts made with it, and in 
the purchase of its bonds. These profits, like the 
bounty moneys, are still in the nation, and, like 
them, will help the nation pay its debt. Moreover, 
it is these profits which have, during the war, so 
stimulated the industry of the nation, and given 
such unprecedented prosperity to all its branches. 

But what, you will inquire, can be the motive of 
the Democratic leaders, in bringing their Party to 
the side of the rebellion ? I answer, that it is the same 
with that which prompted the rebellion—in other 
words, that the motive is fo save slavery. The au- 
thors of the rebellion—of the greatest crime of all 
the nations and all the ages—saw that the progres- 
sive civilization of Christendom boded destruction to 
slavery. They saw that it was cast out of Europe; 
that it was nearly extinct in her Colonies; that it 
was tottering in Brazil; and becoming more hateful 
in our Northern States. Hence, they resolved to 
insulate themselves and their slavery. In order to 
keep fast, forever fast, the chains upon a race as in- 
nocent as hapless, they undertook to build up around 
both slaves and masters the walls of a new national- 
ity; walls so high that the outside and growing An- 
ti-Slavery sentiment could not leap over—walls so 
impérvious that it could not pass through. Herein, 
and herein alone, is the explanation of the rebel- 
lion. 

Now, as the slaveholders have their life—the life 
of their ease and luxury and ambition and tyranny 
—the life of all their habits—in slavery, so also the 
Democratic party had, from its long-cortinued al- 
liance with slaveholders, and long-continued depend- 
ence upon them, come to have its life in slavery. 
Hence the leaders of that party, though, at the first, 
quite generally opposed to the rebellion, came to 
sympathize with it as soon as they saw that its down- 
fall involved the downfall of slavery. For they 
well knew that when slavery should die, the Demo- | 
eratic party would also die. Blessed be God that 
slavery is to die! Blessed be God that it is to die, if 
it be only that the most demoralizing and devilish of 
all the political parties, which ever cursed mankind, 
is to die with it! The approaching election will cast 
into acommon grave, and that grave too deep to 
allow of a resurrection, Slavery, Rebellion, and the 
Democratic party! Doubtless there will still be a 
Democratic party. Bat it will not be the devil 
which this one is—for it will be dissevered from sla- 
very. 

1 frequently see, in the Democratic newspapers, 
extracts from the speeches and writings of such men 
as Daniel S. Dickinson, Benjamin F. Butler, and 
Lyman ‘remain. These extracts are to prove that 
they were once as pro-slavery as are the remainiog 
leaders of the Democratic party. But this is as un- 


to reproach reformed drunkards with their former 
history and habits. For one, I honor and love such 
men as Dickinson, and Butler, and Tremain, and 
should be glad to see them advanced to higher and 
higher places of trust and power. For, notwithstand- 
ing they were, in common with the other leaders of 
their party, victims of the most abominable political 
education, they had conscience enough left to stand 


and to quit their Party ;—or, if you prefer involving 
them in persgnal as well as Party guilt, conscience 
enough left t0 stand aghast at their own wickedness, 
and to repent of it and forsake it. Alas, this pride 
of consistency! this pride in never changing! How 
vulgar and vicious and vile it is! When will it be 
seen, that the duty of all of us—of even the best 
of us—is to be ever and ever changing, be it only 
toward the right! When will it be seen, that man is 
amongst his best and sublimesi employments when 
writing with his own finger condemnation upon his 
own erring and guilty past! Dickinson, and Butler, 
and Tremain had the courage to change. They 
stepped upward, and saved themselves, and became 
saviors of their country. To remain where they 
were would have been to remain destroyers of them- 
selves and their country. 

I stated the arguments with which your leaders 
ply you, and by force of which they hope to bring 
you to the side of the rebels. The first one appeals 
to those prejudices against the black man, which 
they have so industriously, and, alas! so suc- 
cessfully cultivated in you. He is denied all 
right to learning, and honors, and child, and wife, 
and himself, and his earnings. And yet his despised 
black skin covers a heart as warm to all these rela- 
tions and interests, as does your own proud white 
one. Tell your leaders, I beseech you—your tempt- 
ers and seducers—that their appeal to your hatred 
of the negro will be vain. Tell them that he has 
suffered long enough; that you have hated and 


disposed to repent of your part in crushing him, 
than to persist in it. Tell them, in a word, that you 
have come to believe more in your obligation to hon- 
or God, and all the varieties of the human family, 
than in your obligation to serve ambitious and greedy 
demagogues. 

The other argument, which, [ said, your leaders 
employ to bring you to join the rebels, is the cost of 
carrying on the war. Their hope of success at this 

oint is in your selfishness and lack of patriotism. 
They flatter themselves that you had rather lose the 
country than have your property taxed to save it; 
and that, rather than let your sons go, or go your- 
selves, into the hardships and perils of war, you 
would let the rebellion and slavery sweep over, and 
blast the whole land. Disappoint them here also, I 
entreat you. Tell them that, of all the claims which 
varth can make upon your property, that which your 
imperilled country makes ‘upon it is paramount. 
Tell them that to be poor, and yet have a country, 
is to be rich—whilst to be rich, and yet to be stripped 
of country, is to be poor. Tell them, too, that you 
have laid your sons and yourselves upon the altar of 
your country, and that you count death in her ser- 
vice not as dreadful, but as blessed. 

How elevating and ennobling is this war to all 
who have a heart to go forth to its unselfish, patriot- 
ic and sublime duties! But how sinking and shrivel- 
ling is it to all those who shrink from these duties, 
and prefer to cower in their cowardice, and to shut 
themselves in the shell of their selfishness ! 


GERRIT SMITH. 


—————— 


A NOBLE FRENOH TESTIMONY. 


ican affairs as follows :— 


to exhaustion ; it must yield, and this moment can- 
-not be far off. Let the North persist in the policy | 
followed by Mr. Lincoln; let it, pliant on all else, | 
maintain at any price his two conditions—the re-es- | 


the South will be forced to bow to necessity. What- | 
ever may be the courage of an army ora people, there 
comes a moment when hopeless resistance is nothing 
less than sanguinary madness. The Southern gen- 
erals and soldiers have fought with an obstinacy and 
bravery to which their adversaries are the first to 
render justice. But they have been deceived ; their 
cause is bad, and cannot succeed. Lee and Beaure- 
gard have done enough for the honor of the flag; it 
will soon be time for them to think of the claims of 
humanity and the country. 

But there is for the South a last chance of safety, 
it is that offered by Gen. McClellan and its party ; 
it is a compromise at the expense of the wretched 
negro. 

This compromise is disguised under a fine phrase ; 
for its advocates dare not acknowledge that they draw 
back. Itis called guaranteeing the Constitutional rights 
of each State in the future. An admirable euphemism 
for those who are satisfied with words! In plain lan- 
guage, this means that the North shall renounce 
meddling with servitude, and that slavery shall be 
maintained in the South as long as it may please the 
South to maintain it. It is to the privileged that 
Gen. McClellan intrusts the care of abolishing the 
privilege ; we may be sure that the South will not 
abuse the permission. The South has made war to 
maintain the supremacy of the slave policy, the slave 
is delivered up to it in order to make peace. The 
North submits. Through love of peace, it accepts 
the complicity in this infamy that it has rejected for 
four years past. This is, in all its crudity, what the 
Democratic party calls a compromise. 

Perhaps there are a number of men in the North 
who, weary of war, and caring very little for the mis- 
eries of Slavery, would willingly resign themselves | 
to this arrangement. But I do not fear to assert that | 
they would be grossly deceived ; this arrangement is | 
impracticable. 


| 
{ 





Nothing is easier, and often more | 
just, than to compromise concerning interests; but 
it is impossible to compromise between right and 
injustice, between servitude and liberty. To sacri- 
fice four millions of human beings to a political in- 
terest, even to the security of the moment, is a 
crime, and, like all crimes, a mistake and a danger. 

Suppose Gen. McClellan to be chosen President, 
what will he do ? He will propose an armistice to the 
South ; commissioners will be appointed, a Conven- 
tion, perhaps, to regulate the desired compromise. 
But the conditions that will be proposed by the North 
are known in advance. Slavery will be abandoned 
to the South as concerning it alone; all that will be 
asked of the rebels will be that they will please to re- 
turn to the Union. 

What will this compromise be to the North? the 
loss of four years of war, of billions of dollars, the 
useless sacrifice of blood shed on scores of battle- 
fields. The South will have madly rent asunder the 
Constitution, ruined thousands of fortunes, desolated 
thousands of families ; after which it will return to 
the Union, more invulnerable, prouder, and more in- 
solent than ever. For the blacks there will be no 
more hope; for the poor whites eternal dependence, 
perpetual degradation ; for the rich planters the in- 
toxivation of power and success. 

And is it imagined that on these conditions the 
Union will be re-established ; that between a democ- 
racy humiliated, after so many and such generous 
sacrifices, and a triumphant aristocracy, a friendship 
will spring up that will soon heal all the wounds of 
the war? No, this is a wild dream; no one will be- 
lieve in it that is not blinded by a vain ambition. 
The day on which the North shall subscribe to these 
conditions, it will sign its social and political abdica- 
tion. At the bottom of this new compact may be 
written, Finis Americe. The Americaof Washing- 
ton will have disappeared from the world, and for- 
ever! 

Peace concluded, what will be the attitude of the 
North toward the South? That of powerlessness 
and resignation ; for, in fine, it must not be satisfied 
with words. If it yields to the South, it is because 
it cannot reduce it ; it is because, despite fine speech- 
es, at the bottom it acknowledges itself vanquished. 

f any illusion in this respect prevails in the 
North, the first European journal will suffice to dis- 
sipate it. For thirty years past, Europe has treated 
American democracy disdainfully, because this de- 
mocracy has compounded with slavery. To repel 
this unjust and interested disdain, the North has ex- 
cused itself on the plea that, through love of peace, 
through respect for the Constitution, it resigned it- 
self to asituation which ithad not made. The excuse 
was legitimate; it was accepted by men of good 
faith. Buton the day when slavery shall be tri- 
umphantly re-established, with the consent of the 
North, when the chains of the negro shall be riveted 
by the same hands that are breaking them at this 
moment, the North will not escape this terrible accu- 
sation of complicity. And then, what joy willthere 
be gz the ies of American liberty! What 
grief and shame for all their friends! The Great Re- 











dued by it. If need be, we must persevere until 


wronged him long enough; and that you are more 





public will be dishonored. 


The distinguished French writer, Epovarp Lan- 
OULAYE, concludes a recent admirable letter on Amer- | ample still greater than that of the War of Inde- 
| pendence. 
| of liberty—political liberty in 1776, civil liberty in 

Abandoned by Europe, hemmed in and conquer- | 1864. : 
ed gradually by the North, the South is condemned | so great. 


tablishment of the Union, the abolition of Slavery, and Atlantic a community of thirty million men, living 


Will the American Democracy suffer itself to be 
again seduced by a party that for thirty years has al- 
ways misled it ? Is it so much in need of and thirst- 
ing for peace that it is ready to sacrifice to it the in- 
terest, the honor, the future of the vountry ? Among 
this people, which for four years has done such great 
deeds, will the Democrats succeed in gaining a ma- 
jority that will break witha glorious past, and accept 
the shame of a compromise F Will it disavow the no- 
ble soldiers who, amid their sufferings, ask only to 
continue the war ? And is it about to dismiss Grant, 
Mead, Sherman and Farragut, to offer to the ad- 
miration of America the patriotism of men resigned 
in advance to the supremacy of the South, or to sep- 
aration ? If America has come to this, how much has 
it degenerated ? In its history it would find differ- 
ent examples and different memories. From 1776 
to 1781, what miseries did not the Revolutionists 
suffer—soldiers without bread and without shoes, a 
worthless paper currency, towns burned, fields laid 
waste, yet, notwithstanding, except a handful of 
Tories whom shame followed even into the grave, 
who ever proposed to treat with the enemy ? The 
armies of 1864 are neither less brave nor less patri- 
otic than the armies of the Revolution. Success is 
almost certain, victory assured, and the North is 
finally on the verge of a glorious peace. And is it 
at this moment that the American people will listen 
to men who propose toit to abdicate ? 

No, I will never believe thatea generous nation, 
which has already more than once astonished Europe 
by its energy and perseverance, will miserably yield 
to discouragement, when’ with a last effort it can 
crush the rebellion. The hope of the enemies of 
the great Republic will be disappointed. Rejuve- 
nated by victory, strengthened by trial, America will 
expel slavery from the world, and will give an ex- 





Twice it will have secured the triumph 
Neither Greece nor Rome have left memories 


Old friends of the United States, be not astonish- 
ed at the warmth of my words. The world is joint- 
ly responsible, and the cause of America is that of 
liberty. So long as there is on the other side of the 


happily and peacefully under the Government it has 
chosen, with the laws that it makes itself, liberty 
will radiate on Europe as from a shining beacon ; 
America, rid of slavery, will be the country of every 
ardent soul, of every generous heart. But if liber- 
ty is eclipsed in the New World, darkness will ensue 
in Europe; and we shall see the work of Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Hamilton spit upon and trodden 
under foot by a school that believes only in strength 
and success. 

This is why we await with impatience the Presi- 
dential clection, praying God that the name that 
shal! be drawn from the urn may be that of the hon- 
est and upright Abraham Lincoln, for this name will 
be a presage of victory, the triumph of justice and 
right. To vote for McClellan is to vote for the hu- 
miliation of the North, the perpetual maintenance 
of slavery, and the disruption of the great Repub- 
lie. To vote for Lincoln is io vote for Union and for 
Liberty. EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 


— 


WHO ARE THE TRAITORS. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal: 

I propose the following short catechism for Dem- 
ocrats and peace-at-any-price men, who are the 
supporters of the McClellan platform, to ponder 
and reflect upon between now and the November 
election : 

Question. Slavery being the root of the rebel- 
lion, who have been its aiders and abettors from the 
hour of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, up to 
the present time ? 

Answer, The Political Democrats of the free 
States at all times acting on the side of the Slave | 
Power. 





Ques. Who were the authors of the Seminole 
war? 
Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 


Democrats of the free States. 

Ques. Who stole Texas from Mexico ? 

Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States. 


Ques. Who were the authors of the Mexican 
war? 
Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 


Democrats of the free States. 

Ques. Who started and encouraged filibustering 
expeditions under Walker for the sole purpose of 
extending slavery ? 

Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States. 

Ques. Who attempted to steal Cuba ? 

Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States. 

Ques. Who originated and carried through the 
Fugitive Slave Law ? 

Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States. 


Ques. Who repudiated the Missouri Compro- 
mise ? 
Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 


Democrats of the free States, every man of them 
in Congress voting in favor of it. 

Ques. Who originated and carried through the 
Nebraska Bill? 

Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States, they giving the bill 
in Congress their undivided support. 


Ques. Who tried to establish Squatter Sover- 
eignty ? 
Ans. The slaveholders, aided by the Political 


Democrats of the free States. 

Ques. Who attempted to foist slavery upon 
Kansas, and murdered thousands of her citizens for 
opposing it ? 

Ans. The Slave Power, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States, and Franklin Pierce 
as ~— giving all his official position to that 
end. 

Ques. Who defied the writ of habeas corpus in 
Kansas ? 

Ans. The Slave Power, aided by the Political 
Democrats of the free States; and now they con- 
demn President Lincoln for suspending it in time of 
civil war, and then only to apply to a traitor to the 
Constitution and Laws of a free people. 

Ques. What laws did the slave power enact un- 
der Leavenworth Constitution which were approved 
by President Pierce, and political Democrats of the 
Free States ? 

Ans. All persons holding anti-slavery opinions 
were disfranchised ; and no less than forty-eight 
laws were — making it a death penalty for any 
one to facilitate the escape of a slave, or instruct 
him in the principles of freedom, or to teach him to 
read the Bible, or engage in any other mode, as 
they termed it, of attacking slave eee 

ues. Who were the authors of the Dred Scott 
decision ? 

Ans. The slaveholders,aided by the Political Dem- 


ident, thereby bringing the Supreme Court of the 
United States into disgrace before the civilized 
world. 

Ques. What was the motive of the Dred Scott de- 
cision ? 

Ans. To convert the whole Union, the free States 
no less than the Territories, into one great domain 
for slavery, and to legalize the slave trade. 

Ques. What Democrat first denounced the declar- 
ation of Thomas Jefferson, “ that all men are born 
free and equal ” ? 

Ans. ‘bios C. Calhoun, and no 
of the free States ever denounce’ 
tering it. 

Ques. What was the result of this series of suc- 
cessful aggressions by the Slave Power during more 
than forty years, aided by the Political Democrats of 
the free States ? 

Ans. It was on these last demands that the true 
Jeffersonian Democrats of the free States broke off 
from their Souther allies, and joined the Republican 
party ; and thus the victory over the Slave Power 
was gained in the last Presidential election, as it will 
be in the present. 

Ques. Why is the Slave Power, aided by the Ps- 
litical Democrats of the free States, in rebellion 
against the Government of the United States ? 

Ans. It is that they may destroy our Democratic 
form of government, ordained by the fathers in or- 
der to form a more perfect union, to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 

our posterity. 
Ques. Who are the authors of these four years of 
bloody civil war ? ' 

Ans. The Slave Power, aided by President Bu- 
chanan and the Political Democrats of the free 
States. Every man knows that had Buchanan been 
as prompt to put down this last rebellion, as Presi- 
dent Jackson was the former, the history of the pres- 
ent could never have been written ! 

Ques. What form of Government do the Slave 
Power and the Political Democrats of the free States 
now seek to establish ? 

Ans. An oligarchy, the chief corner-stone of which 
shall be slavery for white laborers, as well as black 
men and wowen. 


A JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT. 


litical Democrat 
the traitor for ut- 





FAILURES OF THE WAR, 


Hon. Gerrit Smith recently delivered a racy speech 
at Utica, in the course of which he said— 


Had the Southern rebels dictated the Chicago 
Platform, it could not have been more to their own 
liking. It is at peace with the South, and at war 
with the North. It calls the war on our part a fail- 
ure. Our war a failure? Was the taking of Fort 
Donelson, of Port Hudson, of Vicksburg, of New 
Orleans, of Mobile, of Atlanta failures? Is the re- 
ducing of the original rebel territory one-half a fail- 
ure? If these are failures, oh give us more fail- 
ures! (Applause.) And we will have more such 
failures. Soon we wil! have the failure of the tak- 
ing of Richmond, of Charleston, of Wilmington, 
(laughter,) and when we’ye got all these failures, 
we will not need any victories. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) To stop the war now, as the Chicago 
Convention proposes, would be to lose all the blood 
and heroism expended in it; to make vain and 
leave entirely unrecompensed the “sorrow and 
devastation brought into thousands of families. 
And for what reason should it be stopped? For 
no other pur than that the rebels may triumph. 

Mr. Smith characterized the nomination of 
George H. Pendleton as precisely suited to the 
Chicago platform ; he had been a consistent seces- 
sionist from the beginning. You will perhaps won- 
der, he said, at my omitting the nomination of Mc- 
Clellan. But no one believes that he was put in 
nomination to suit the platform. All know that 
this was a mere trick to catch the vote of the “ War 
Democrats.” I never allow myself to talk as hos- 
tilely against McClellan as some. Some call hima 
coward ; Ido not. I say it is not fair to call him a 
coward until his courage has been tried ; he has never 
been under fire. (Laughter.) Some say he ison the 
side of the Southern rebels. I never say it. 1 be- 
lieve he meant to be entirely impartial as between 
the North and the South while in command of the 
army. (Laughter.) You laugh, and I think the 
gunboat was rising in your thoughts. I do not de- 
ny that he ran to the gunboat; but this was not 
necessarily cowardice. It might have been discre- 
tion, and discretion, you know, is the better part of 
valor. (Laughter.) And then, how do you know 
but his superior discernment perceived that his 
country might need him hereafter, and that the old 
couplet did not rise in his mind— 

“ He who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 
(Laughter.) 

Well, what must we do? We must vote the reb- 
els down, and continue tovote them down until they 
shall love the Washington Government which they 
now hate, and hate the Jeff. Davis government 
which they now love. But 1 think you may feel 
sure that you will never have to vote down this 
Democratic party after the next election. (Ap- 
plause.) The rebellion, the Democratic party and 
slavery, after that election, will go into one common 
grave; and the grave will be too deep to admit of 
resurrection. 

Some would have preferred another candidate 
than Mr. Lincoln, but now we must all vote for 
bim with all our hearts. (Applause.) We must 
vote for him to keep out McClellan; vote for him 
because any loyal man is preferable to a disloyal 
man. It is no hardship for me to vote for Mr. Lin- 
coln. I believe that no man, except Washington, 
in the long line of Presidents, is so much entitled 
to our love and gratitude as Abraham Lincoln. 
(Applause.) 








ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 


The following extract is from an eloquent and stir- 
ring speech by Hon. Alexander H. Bullock at the 
State Republican Convention at Worcester :— 


If the National Loyal Convention at Baltimore 
had been postponed to July, to August, or to Se 
tember, it would have been all the same ; there wou 
not have been the difference of a vote, for Abraham 
Lincoln was in the hearts of his people. [A use. ] 

I do not stand here, in behalf of your delegation, 
to discuss the question whether there may be or may 
not have been undoubted errors in his administra- 
tion. Ionly know that if there had not been, he 
would be more than mortal. [Applause.] How- 
ever, I do know that President Lincoln ascended to 
the responsibilities of his momentous trust at a 
juncture of public affairs which has no lel in 
history. He began, with mildness kindness 
toward those who engaged in a rebellion against this 








ocrats of the free States, and James Buchanan, Pres- 


oes culminating, at last, in a war, the 
loodiest and foulest upon the records of time. 
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